ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

Then it became clear that for Lincoln his func-
tion as head of the Union was all-important,
tor he was prepared to maintain the Union by
force of arms if necessary. There was nothing
new in this. He had always held this view. In
the course of the Presidential campaign of 1856,
when he was speaking for Fremont, he had said
at Galena, Illinois:

'We, the majority, would not strive to dis-
solve the Union; and if any attempt is made, it
must be by you, who so loudly stigmatise us as
disunionists. But the Union, in any event, will
not be dissolved. We don't want to dissolve it,
and if you attempt it, we won't let you. With
the purse and sword, the army and navy and
treasury, in our hands and at our command, you
could not do it. This government would be very
weak indeed, if a majority with a disciplined
army and navy and a well-filled treasury could
not preserve itself when attacked by an un-
armed, undisciplined, unorganised majority. All
this talk about the dissolution of the Union is
humbug, nothing but folly. We do not want to
dissolve the Union; you shall not/

Lincoln's devotion to the Union is, in its
intensity and supremacy, almost startling. He
was prepared to go much farther to prevent the
break-up of the Union than ever he proposed to
go to prevent the extension of slavery. Yet he is
usually thought of primarily as the liberator of
slaves and the great enemy of slavery, He had
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